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Co the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxp-Time New ENGLanp, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of Kew England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K, Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
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Address 


Name and address of Member. 


























The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for futur: 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New Englan 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains fifty-one old houses, 
a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque old fish 
shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a family 
graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
scum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of period 
museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

‘The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represent investments of $1,418,629.99. 

It publishes OLp-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest 
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The Willage Church 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE MUSEUM AND CRAFTS CENTER, STURBRIDGE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Village Meeting House, formerly the church of the Fiskdale Bap- 
tist Society of Fiskdale, Massachusetts. Presented by the church mem- 
bers to the Village for preservation as a symbol of the spiritual heritage 


of New England. It was rededicated at services held on Opening Day, 
May 15, 


1949. The church is one of twenty-six buildings presently 
comprising this center of “living” history 
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History Lives and is Taught Anew 
at Old Sturbridge Village 


By RutH Dyer WELLs 


SUALLY the task of preserving 
New England antiquities, it seems 
to me,’ is to rescue a historic old 
landmark from threatened 
oblivion, and to restore it so that it may 


house or 


continue to stand for something vital to 
present-day Americans. 

The historical project of Old Stur- 
bridge Village involved a different tech- 
nic. It was created to be an authentic 
background to teach American History 
through crafts and the display of antiques, 
and to honor the early New Englanders 
whose ingenuity and thrift and self-re- 
liance paved the way for some of man’s 
greatest material achievements. 

[t is the deep conviction of the sponsors 
of Old Sturbridge Village that there is to- 
day no message more compellingly im- 
portant than that which stresses the dig- 
nity of the individual in whatever circum- 
stances he may happen to find himself, 
and his adaptation to those circumstances. 
Since the eighteenth century was an era 
of supreme individuality, this is the peri- 
od around which Old Sturbridge Village 
is built. Buildings and collections may in- 


clude earlier dates, but the emphasis does 


not go beyond 1830-1835, which 1s the 
conceded close of eighteenth-century in- 
fluence. 

The Wells historical collections began 
in a simple manner which has been re- 
lated many times. Albert B. Wells found 
himself wholly and unexpectedly in love 
with New England antiques of the home- 
spun variety. Their honest skill and 
homely ingenuity appealed to the practi- 
cal side of his nature, and their functional 
beauty delighted him. Mr. Wells be- 
came an avid collector of all types of an- 
tiques from furniture to bootjacks. At the 
same time his brother, J. Cheney Wells, 
began to collect clocks, the first precision 
instruments to be made in this country. 
He also became enthusiastic about paper- 
weights. Clocks and paperweights were 
natural interests for a manufacturer of 
optical products, and the younger Mr. 
Wells became a noted collector, also. 

‘The problem of what to do with the 
enormous collections of antiques collected 
over a span of twenty years became a mat- 
ter of concern to the two brothers, who 
had decided to pool their interests. ‘hen 
it was that George Wells, son of Albert 
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Wells, proposed a group of buildings to 
follow the pattern of a New England vil- 
lage. It was to be a community of houses 
and shops where the old arts and skills 
could be used as an inspiration for the 
people of today and tomorrow. And so 
from an early enthusiasm and then a neb- 
ulous dream, Old Sturbridge Village be- 
came a center of living history. After ten 
vears of building through setbacks of hur- 
ricane and war, its doors were opened to 
the public for the first time in 1946. 

Interest in the working craft shops far 
exceeded expectations and it is one of the 
most healthful signs of the times. It is al- 
most as though the eighteenth century 
were having a renascence in the wonder- 
ful work that is being done. With the in- 
creased leisure which modern industrial 
technique makes possible, and with the 
new need for constructive avocations, the 
Village is functioning along far broader 
lines than originally planned. 

Craft-shop Operation 

Old Sturbridge Village is not endowed 
and does not have inexhaustible funds up- 
on which to draw for support, so it is vital 
that each operation in the project should 
work toward becoming a self-sufficient 
member of the whole program. 

Admissions to the Village must carry 
maintenance costs, and each craft shop 
must be operated on a sound business basis. 
Each shop must be developed into a self- 
supporting unit and it is an important part 
of the plan that each craftsman and ap- 
prentice be included in the planning and 
managing of each individual enterprise. 

Because Old Sturbridge Village is a 
museum as well as a craft center, there 
are certain problems peculiar to its opera- 
tion. For instance, it is part of the educa- 
tional plan to assist visitors with their own 
craft problems and to make available to 
them the knowledge and skills of each in- 


— 


dividual craftsman. Shops must produce 
goods for sale, keeping their inventories 
up to date, and take their part in the vis- 
itor reception program. Obviously, in or- 
der to accomplish such a varied program, 
It Is Imperative that an efficient system of 
government be worked out. There must 
be real codperation between the sales de- 
partment, the office force, and each c aft 
shop. 

The first and most important step in 
the plan to make each shop self-supporting 
is to work out with each craftsman the 
financial setup for his own shop. It is vital 
that each member of every shop knows 
the details of the running of that shop. 

‘Time sheets must be worked out to 
show hours spent on instruction, visitor 
reception, production and maintenance. 
All members of the group must know the 
details on overhead charges, depreciation 
of tools and equipment and_ handling 
charges in connection with sales. In no 
other way can craftsmen learn what is 
meant by the phrase—cost of sales. ‘he 
Village shops have the usual problems, 
complicated by visitor reception problems, 
to be taken into consideration. 

The second step in importance is that 
part of the plan which teaches knowledge 
of consumer demand and styling for vari- 
ous markets. Craftsmen and apprentices 
must learn that there are certain products 
to be developed for steady “bread and 
butter” sales and that items selling well 
must be backed up by an inventory of 
those items. They must learn to organize 
their time so that hours spent in purely 
creative work will not be out of balance 
with time spent on crafts on order or of 
proved salability. Styling for particular 
markets is an indispensable part of the 
knowledge that must be imparted to each 
craftsman. Crafts salable in Sturbridge 
are not necessarily those that will be read- 


ily salable in New York or Boston or Cal- 
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The Cabinet Maker 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE MUSEUM AND CRAFTS CENTER, STURBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. John L. Moodie, master craftsman cabinet maker at Old Sturbridge Village, re- 
storing a seventeenth-century press cupboard. This interesting piece of furniture was 
received by the Village in a very damaged condition. It has been completely restored by 
Mr. Moodie, and re-finished by Mr. Ewart Tonner, also a member of the project’s staff 


of master craftsmen 


ifornia. The Village has a ready-made 
market for sales to visitors during half of 
the year when the museum is open to the 
public. Many of the visitors are only in- 
terested in a reproduction of an antique 
that they have come to see ; but the ma- 
jority are interested in a well-designed, 
reasonably-priced piece of handcraft, par- 
ticularly if it has been made at the Village. 
The shops, to be completely self-support- 
ing, must plan for outside sales for the 
other half of the year and, in addition, 
must schedule time to work on inventories 
for Sturbridge sales. . 


‘To learn to be a fine craftsman takes 
vears of patient work and study, but it 1s 
a way of life that is particularly complete. 
The individual craftsman who is able to 
take his place in the economy of today de- 
serves the happiness and satisfaction that 
he has won through his well-planned ef- 
forts. 

The need for good business organiza- 
tion and efficient use of time are quite ob- 
vious from the above summary of a few 
of the particular problems associated with 
the Village craft shops. The plan would 
fall far short of its goal, however, if it neg- 
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The Willage Blacksmith 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE MUSEUM 
MASSACH I 


AND CRAFTS CENTER, STURBRIDGE, 


S| l I » 


Mr. Bertram Shaw, the Village blacksmith, works at the forge of Old 
Sturbridge Village Museum and Crafts Center where he makes beauti- 
ful ornamental iron work. He also describes his work and demonstrates 


his craft to the hundreds of visitors he greets each week 


lected emphasis on teaching the impor- 
tance of materials and craftsmanship. ‘The 
apprentice and student must learn the 
quality, the quantity, and the care of his 
materials, as well as the sources for retail 
and wholesale supplies. 

There is a challenge to each craftsman 
and to each member of the Village staff 





Stanton Becker P] 


to reach a goal of this magnitude. The 
result, however, should justify the parti - 
ular effort of each member of the group. 
It should be a source of real gratification 
to each individual that he has contributed 
to the growth and integrity of his own 


shop or department and, therefore, to the 


Village community as a whole. 
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The Village Printer 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE MUSEUM AND CRAFTS CENTER, STURBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. David Duquette, master printer, demonstrates the nineteenth-century process of 
printing to visitors on this interesting Peter Smith flat bed press, a type of press used 
during the 1820's 


Buildings at the Village 


The Village is about half way to its 
goal in museum buildings and in craft 
shops. Of the thirty completed buildings, 
many are original eighteenth-century 
structures moved from other sites. A few 
were on the grounds and the majority, 
including shops, are authentic replicas 
of historical local buildings. In the past, 
we have moved buildings from other New 
England states, but in the future, the 
buildings will be drawn from a thirty-mile 
radius of Sturbridge. In this way the vil- 


lage will have a properly local character 


and an architectural unity unobtainable 
otherwise. The section immediately sur- 
rounding the Village is rich in handcraft 
and early industrial tradition, for during 
the Revolution and immediately after, 
settlements increased rapidly and industry 
moved inland from the seaboard. 

As the buildings increase at the Village 
a few purely museum types will be built 
whose sole purpose is to house certain 
unique parts of the collections. ‘The pro- 
posed lighting device museum will be an 
example of such a structure. 

Today the visitor to Old Sturbridge 
Village may buy corn and grain from the 
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miller who does his grinding between 
two pairs of ancient mill stones in the 
Wight Grist Mill. This building was 
erected in the fall of 1938 on the site of 
the original mill. 

The village smithy is a replica of an 
eighteenth-century blacksmith shop turn- 
ing out articles of wrought iron for con- 
temporary use. [he prototype of this shop 
stood at Gilmanton Ironworks, New 
Hampshire. ‘The blacksmith takes his in- 
spiration from the collection of wrought 
iron housed in a copy of an original cot- 
tage standing on the Village property 
many years ago. 

‘There are two furnished homes on the 
Village common to date; one of them is 
the Solomon Richardson House, moved 
in the fall of 1940 from Podunk, a sec- 
tion of East Brookfield, Massachusetts. 
In its proportions and architectural detail, 
this house is an unusually fine example of 
the simple salt-box type, so popular in New 
England in the eighteenth century. Rich- 
ardson was a carpenter, and the doorway 
and paneling, which give the house a 
measure of formality, are refinements 
which he perhaps added in the later years 
of the eighteenth century. The other is 
the Stephen Fitch House, moved from 
Willimantic, Connecticut, in 1939. The 
house apparently was built in three sec- 
tions: the first probably comprised one 
room, as can be seen by the gunstock con- 
struction of the corner posts in the east 
living-room; the second part, consisting 
of the west living-room, bedroom, and 
kitchen, running across the rear of the 
house, may have been added about 1779; 
the ell after 1800. This is a “half-gam- 
brel,” unpainted house typifying the sim- 
ple farm dwellings of old New England 
towns. Its spacious, wainscoted rooms and 
its rugged, granite fireplaces reflect the 
plain dignity of early family life around 


= 


which the community was built. ‘This 
house 1s furnished in almost every detail. 

The Village store was a store until 
1911. It belonged to Miner Grant and 
that is its title here. It is a three-storied 
museum at the present, although a few 
old-fashioned items are sold over the 
counter. Glass and glass-making tools 
are a feature on the third floor. The main 
floor displays a colorful and amusing con- 
glomeration of the various things that 
once characterized every village store, as 
well asa dressmaking and millinery shop. 

The Village Inn begun in 1946 fol- 
lows the design of old taverns in New 
England of the period before 1800. For 
the present the Inn is primarily devoted 
to displays of collections. Besides a few 
exhibition rooms appropriate to an earl) 
hostelry, there are displays of wooden- 
ware, glass, pewter, woodcarvings and 
tavern signs, labor-saving devices and 
mechanical gadgets of the early nine- 
teenth century, and temporarily the out- 
standing collection of lighting devices il- 
lustrating the development of artificial il- 
lumination. 

The pottery shop is the newest build- 
ing, just completed. ‘The potter and his 
assistants sit at modern versions of old 
kick wheels as have makers of redware 
and stoneware from time immemorial. 

‘The weave shop has been an active one 
for two years and the weavers ply their 
shuttles with skill and originality. 

The textile designer decorates fabrics 
in the same spirit that created the first 
calicoes, toiles, and “‘chenies.” 

The cabinet shop and the furniture 
finishing shop are the longest established 
small businesses. ‘They are creating re- 
productions and contemporary pieces that 
will be the heirlooms of tomorrow. 

An addition to our craft group to be in- 
stalled this season is the metal shop. ‘The 
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metal smith will work in copper and brass 
and eventually in pewter and silver. 

As the village grows it will be possible 
to add other interesting exhibits and craft 
shops, and it would seem that the time and 
place are right for an experiment of this 
sort. 

[f the Village community group can 
make history come alive in the new, rich 


meaning of the word, if they can help in 
what is 
worthy and to instill the intrepid spirit of 
our forebears into the men and women of 


some small measure to retain 


today and tomorrow, they will be hum- 
bly grateful. They will feel that they have 
honored old-time New England and 
served their own generation in an original 
way. 











First Impressions of Some Society Houses 


By Fevicia DouGutry KINGsBURY 


Curator of Properties 


Y work for the Society for the 

Preservation of New England 

Antiquities began on May first of 
this year. It was with pride and pleasure 
that I entered the Lynde Street door of 
the Harrison Gray Otis House and felt the 
welcome of the wide hallway and gra- 
cious drawing room. ‘The house has the 
power characteristic of all old houses, that 
of retaining the spirit of its former occu- 
pants vividly enough to be perceptible to 
their successors. In the case of the Otis 
House, the spirit is typical of its late e-ght- 
eenth-century era; a spirit of an easy dig- 
nity, an unselfconscious elegance, and an 
affability which can be facile without be- 
ing silly. 

The size and placing of windows, be- 
cause of their effect on the quality of light 
in a room, has more to do with the char- 
acter of interiors than any amount of 
wallpaper and furniture. I sometimes 
stroll about the Otis House rooms just to 
enjoy the way the light comes through 
the tall windows and lies across the floor. 
Here is a stately luminosity which has 
undergone no change since the house was 
built and which provided the first and 
most luxurious of its furnishings. 

It was a happy introduction to my 
work with the Society to have the Annual 
Meeting come so soon after my arrival. 
‘To see flowers about the house and the 
rooms in use, the dining table handsomely 
laden with a massive array of silver in the 
old style, to see the drawing room crowd- 
ed with the gentry, and to meet so many 
charming people who understand and per- 
petuate the old traditions, was a happy and 
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reassuring beginning for a newcomer. 
The first actual assignment given me 
was to work out a method for making 


Appleton Hall, the modern auditorium un- 


der the Otis House, more useful and com- 
fortable for lectures, meetings, and exhi- 
bitions. In connection with this there are 
problems quite different from those pre- 
sented by the other properties of the So- 
ciety. For here the construction is alto- 
gether modern; floor and ceiling are im- 
penetrable even to a thumbtack and there 
is a rather subterranean atmosphere of 
gloomy and chilly austerity. However, the 
proportions of the room are basically so ex- 
cellent that there is nothing wrong which 
warmth, light, and the proper wall cover- 
ing cannot dispel. Unfortunately, every- 
thing done to such a place, because of the 
nature of the construction and the neces- 
sity for maintaining a proper standard of 
fireproofing, requires the most expensive 
type of equipment and labor. One can 
keep plans to a bare minimum, one can 
pare down estimates, but still an eleven- 
foot-high ceiling requires a taller ladder, 
a metal door requires a drill instead of a 
screw driver, and a cement floor is not 
one for which even Fibber McGee would 
recommend a simple application of self- 
polishing wax. 

We intend, when the work is complet- 
ed, that the Hall and its adjoining serving 
room will be so pleasant and convenient 
that more and more clubs and societies 
with interests similar to ours will make 
themselves at home there. 

During my first week or so with the 
Society, every spare minute was taken up 
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with studying reports on various of the 
properties and familiarizing myself with 
their histories and condition. This formed 
a kind of novitiate, and about the third 
week I started out on my first trip of in- 
spection. Since then I have covered hun- 
dreds of miles and have seen about eight- 
een houses. ‘This is only a beginning, but 
the trips have been so interesting and the 
houses have made such an impression on 
me that perhaps some of our distant read- 
ers would like an account of these first 
journeys. 

My first assignment was to go down to 
East Gloucester to ““Beauport” and look 
over the repairs that have been going on 
there since early spring. Because this house 
is so large and rambling, so exposed and 
so popular with summer visitors, it always 
means a rush of work to get it ready for 
the summer season. 

It had been about twenty-five years 
since my last visit to Cape Ann and the 
fleeting and uncertain recognition of 
places long ago familiar made me wish for 
more chance to look about. ‘The first 
landmark, of course, was the great pile of 
sulphur as one leaves the outskirts of Bos- 
ton. Its color has always fascinated me 
because, no matter what the weather or 
season, it seems lighter than the sky, and 
just the color of winter sunlight across 
snow, taken up and piled against some 
dark future. 

After the sulphur pile, a long purgatory 
of crowded streets and obsolete parkways 
finally gives way reluctantly to open 
country and the old coast towns. The 
transition is at first inconspicuous; an 
eighteenth-century wooden house, per- 
haps with its old front parlors made into 
a neighborhood grocery, now crowded 
between early twentieth-century tene- 
ments of dingy brick; or a fleeting glimpse 
of slate gravestones in some corner of a 


modern cemetery; a fine square mansion 
of about 1800 with a greenhouse and 
roadside plant stand before it, still main- 
taining its original fields between it and 
the next filling station. : 
One is thankful for the new route 
128 that helps one hurry through all 
this and finally delivers the motorist in 
more salty and refreshing towns. I came 
to the route’s end near Danvers and 
turned southeast onto route 127. From 
here on, seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses were in the majority, inter- 
spersed with village greens just the right 
size to make drill grounds for the minia- 
ture companies of the Revolution. ‘The 
characteristics of the eighteenth-century 
house most authentic and difficult to imi- 
tate are those which one sees in the most 
Heeting glance; the pitch of the roof, the 
flat underside to narrow eaves, the uni- 
formity and symmetry of windows, the 
squareness of chimneys above the ridge- 
pole, the relation of the house to the 
ground, This latter quality is least often 
copied successfully. The building sits on 
the ground with what one might call a 
low center of gravity. Winds will never 
torment nor push it. Then there are the 
trees: elms, maples, apples, arborvitae; 
and the shrubs: lilacs and sometimes box; 
to say nothing of the stone walls, some- 
times cut blocks of marble or granite but 
usually rounded fieldstone. All these ele- 
ments combine to enframe the house and 
give it a rooted place in the landscape, 
which even a genuinely old house moved 
to a new site can rarely carry with it. 
Such towns as Beverly, Ipswich, Row- 
ley, Danvers and Newburyport, although 
varying in the degree to which they ap- 
proached being cities according to eight- 
eenth-century standards, still possess in 
common an extraordinary wealth of con- 
sistently eighteenth-century architecture. 
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These were important places from the 
beginning because they produced a cul- 
ture which today we are struggling to 
maintain through our pacts and treaties 
with foreign powers. These places are 
important today because they still are so 
eloquent and so revealing of the stand- 
ards and tastes of those men who first 
established the American way of life and 
whose ideals we struggle to maintain in 
the face of odds; struggle so stubbornly 
and with such confusion. 

Between these towns stretch rolling 
fields, fertile and lovely beyond belief. 
From the highway it is only on the out- 
skirts of Gloucester that the saltmarshes 
and seagulls make the traveller feel that 
he is getting to lands’ end, and when the 
last river is crossed and one is really in the 
town, or on the island, of Gloucester, the 
wind seems to freshen, there is a sharp 
breath from the ocean, and everywhere 
the smell of freshly caught fish and the 
spicy tang of tar from nets and lobster 
pots. 

Gloucester has not changed percepti- 
bly in the last twenty-five years and prob- 
ably not since sail gave way to steam. The 
harbor is just as bleak and blustery as it 
ever was. Ihe shore is much more the 
“stern and rockbound coast” than that of 
Plymouth. In fact, the South Shore is 
tropical compared to the North Shore and 
Cape Ann. Into this harbor, in May at 
least, come ocean-going vessels and fish- 
ing craft much more often than pleasure 
vachts. The town with its dense traffic, 
winding streets, and nineteenth-century 
houses looked just as I remembered it; 
the same fish-packing warehouses and 
shipyards, and up above them all, the fish- 
ermen’s church, painted an exotic Medi- 
terranean blue. 

Eastern Point one 
back and forth through the town and 


‘To reach winds 





passes through an eighteenth-century + il- 
lage. It is a tortuous and unceremoni- 
ous approach to a summer colony known 
up and down the Eastern seaboard for 
its luxury. The road I followed 
glimpses of mansions of apparently all 


vive 


eras; pseudo-Elizabethan, pre-Raphael- 
ite, North German Lloyd, and both Vic- 
torian and Prohibition Gothic. 

The sign of the tin Indian brought me 
to ““Beauport” whose disarmingly inti- 
mate entrance, a cross between a lich- 
gate and a gazebo, successfully conceals 
the astonishing character of the main 
house. There is not even a glimpse of the 
se€a as one follows the narrow and Curve- 
Ing garden path to the door. All is still, 
sequestered and verdant, with maidenhair 
fern, forest plants and lichened rocks. 
Hansel and Gretel approaching the gin- 
gerbread house in the wood could not 
have been more disarmed and intrigued 
than I. Here was no mansion of fifty-six 
rooms, here was only a miniature turret, 
a tiny leaded window, a playhouse replica 
of an Elizabethan door, a toy bell to pull 
with a cord, and an open door with our 
smiling and hospitable Mrs. Wonson to 
let me in. The vestibule was a room per- 
haps eight by fourteen feet, paved with 
tile and paneled in black oak like a sev- 
enteenth-century withdrawing room or 
study in an English country house. 

My first piece of business was to look at 
a brick terrace on the other side of the 
house, so Mrs. Wonson led me through 
passages to the sea. We emerged on the 
top of a granite ledge worn as smooth and 
round as an eggshell and much the same 
color. The house, its terraces and gar- 
dens, were borne on this rock as if only 
through its patience and sufferance, and 
as if the slightest tremor or settling would 
toss them off. Forty feet below the waves 
were slapping the stones, lashed smooth 
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Tristram Coffin Bouse, Newbury, Massachusetts 


by winds and currents of the North At- 
lantic. Ihe harbor waters looked grey 
and misted by the spume blown off the 
waves and the shores were bleak in spite 
of the castles and mansions built upon 
them within nodding, but not speaking, 
distance of each other. 

The little brick terrace where I stood 
was a welcome suntrap, peaceful and 
warm. However, its retaining walls were 
bulging from an accumulation of winter 
rains and frost and needed immediate at- 
tention. Also a retaining wall holding a 
lower walk was giving way from the 
pressure of tree roots. I talked with a 
contractor and a plan of action was out- 
lined for work on the terrace and great 
undertakings later in the summer. A 
painter had been puttying and repainting 
the many windows exposed to the sand- 


blasting effect of winter storms, and he 


was giving the kitchen its first new coat 
of paint in many years. A builder had 


been replacing some half-timbering near 
the front door. ‘Talking with these men 
took an hour or more and then I had my 
first chance to see the house, through 
which Mrs. Wonson fortunately acted in 
her usual réle of guide. 

If Ali Baba’s cave had had fifty-six 
rooms he could not have been more sur- 
prised than I, nor more confused by the 
variety and multiplicity of setting and ap- 
purtenance. Everywhere the architectur- 
al scale was deliberately small and infor- 
mal. The effect was intimate to the point 
of being confidential; the rooms were 
connected by passageways rather than 
halls and one led into another with no 
perceptible sequence. ‘The original de- 
signer of “Beauport” apparently had 
three outstanding qualities: a passion for 
collecting that was like a drunkard’s 
thirst, a genius for finding that which 1s 
precious or of intrinsic value, combined 
with a stage designer’s gift for fitting mis- 
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cellaneous furnishings together into a pat- 
tern of human and archeological signifi- 
cance. 


> | 


“Beauport,” strictly speaking, is not a 
house at all; it is a collection of interiors. 
Outside, there is no vantage point from 
which one can view it as a structure, and 
if one could, one would not see more than 
a cottage-like suggestion of an arrange- 
ment of gables, casements, chimneys and 
bay windows. Inside, there is an endless 
series of rooms, each opening from one to 
the other, each a small museum in its per- 
fection, and no two alike even in mood. 
‘They do, however, possess in common 
the quality of comfort and seclusion, in 
spite of their perfection. Because of the 
labyrinthine quality of the house it seems 
as if one could settle down and live for 
weeks in a group of rooms without any- 
one else in the house being aware of It. 

My business at ““Beauport” completed 
for the time being, we threaded our way 
once more through busy Gloucester and 
made for Ipswich. Here is a town which, 
to judge by the demeanor of people in the 
town center, is aS unaware of its ante- 
cedents as any small town of the Mid- 
West. ‘This matter-of-fact life is led, 
however, on a stage set for a different 
drama. Architecturally, the town is al- 
most completely built of houses of the 
eighteenth century. The exceptions are 
those of the early nineteenth century and 
the rather unusually large number of sur- 
vivals from the seventeenth century. It 
is a healthy sight to see modern life pros- 
pering in a town founded so long ago 
and not to have to feel, as one does in 
West or South Boston, that old houses 
imply a slum district. 

There was not time on this trip to look 
at all the properties of the Society in this 
town, but I did visit one, the Lakeman- 


Johnson House, a new acquisition, and 


— 


found it to be structurally very sound wth 
the exception of the roof and eaves which 
needed patching. Happily, it contained a 
new oil heater, electric ice chest and 
gas stove which will make the custodian 
very comfortable. Outside, however, the 
shrubs had grown into a mass reminding 
me of the impenetrable wood within which 
Sleeping Beauty lay dreaming. Since sce- 
ing this property, I have found others 
whose shrubberies have been cast under 
the same spell and so have found a young 
man from the Harvard Landscape School 
who will go about from one place to the 
other and trim up all those so engulfed by 
foliage. 

Among the most appealing accessories 
of many of the Society’s properties and 
about which we have been able to do the 
least are the old gardens adjoining the 
eighteenth-century 
these 


houses. Sometimes 


are represented by overgrown 
shrubs, sometimes only the site is indi- 
cated by traces of terracing or steps. Af- 
ter seeing the excellently-done old Salem 
garden at the Boston Flower Show of 
this spring, all set up for only a week, it 
strikes me what a pleasing project it 
would be for garden clubs in the neigh- 
borhood of these properties to recreate on 
their grounds gardens suitable to their 
period which would be permanent and 
which would contribute a needed and 
proper setting to the houses. Even though 
a house may be beautifully furnished and 
may carry the visitor back to another gen- 
eration, one glance through the window 
is often enough to spoil the illusion. One 
of the most interesting aspects of old 
houses on exhibition in Europe or Brit- 
ain is their carefully kept grounds, usu- 
ally maintained by local subscription and 
labor. A typical example is the restored 
‘Tudor knot and rose gardens of Strat- 
about which the 
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tourist can stroll and rest and drink in the 
significance of the place. 

Subsequent trips have been in many 
ways more interesting than this first | 
have just traced, because of the greater 
age of the houses visited. Of these it 
would be difficult to pick out any one as 
having more charm than another. They 
necessarily vary in their standards of 
maintenance and furnishing, according 
to the endowment which supports them. 
Some need a careful removal of parti- 
tions, wallpaper and furnishings which 
obscure the great age and true individual- 
ity of the buildings. Others have infirmi- 
ties of old age which require a skillful re- 


Eleascr Arnold House, Lincoln, Rhode Jsland 





placement of important structural mem- 
bers with authentic methods and materi- 
als. Others simply need the revivifying 
effect of participation in community life 
and more frequent visits from their 
friends, the Society Members. 

Of these older houses there are no two 
alike. Contrary to the ubiquitous “‘coloni- 
al’? style of contemporary real estate de- 
velopments, such old buildings each show 
strikingly the honest ingenuity of crafts- 
manship with which the builders solved 
the problems of home-building in a raw 
land. ‘Their main charm and importance 
lie in the eloquence with which they tell 
us of the conditions of survival which 
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Chaplin-Clarke House, Rowley, Massachusetts 


they were designed to meet, the state of 
the country surrounding them, and the 
life and times of their day. For those 
younger visitors who cannot read such 
signs easily, nor relate the local detail of 
history with the broader facts mentioned 
in textbooks, it would be of interest to 
prepare pamphlets to sel] in these houses, 
describing how the neighborhood looked, 
what part it took in national history and 
what were the concerns and conditions of 
life in the community, during the early 
vears for which the house was designed. 

The Newbury houses are not only in- 
teresting in themselves, but also because 
the entire towns of Newbury and New- 
buryport are really historical museums of 
which the whole nation should feel keen 
appreciation. The ‘Tristram Coffin House 
is impressive for its SIZe, for the desper- 
ately primitive and humble quality of its 


earlier rooms, suggesting a harsh strug- 
cle for survival, and for the interesting 
way in which it was expanded over the 
years. 

The somewhat later Short House 1s 
more sophisticated and worldly, though 
only in a relative sense. Here is illustrated 
probably one of the earliest attempts in 
the Northern colonies to dress up a house 
in the latest European style and to deny 
any concessions to. its pioneer setting. 
This faint echo of a courtly life gives the 
house dignity and at the same time a 
quality of wistfulness. From outside, the 
brick ends of the house are a wonderful 
persimmon color, the ripe heart of all that 
is mellow. From the interior, an interest- 
ing structural device can be seen, for the 
windows of the brick end walls surpris- 
ingly open onto long, narrow closets be- 
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hind the paneling of the inner rooms of 
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Cooper- frost-Austin House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


REAR VIEW, SHOWING LEAN-TO 


both stories. ‘This space might have been 
intended as insulation from the damp of 
the brick. 

The Swett-IIlsley House is a genial 
host come out to the roadside to greet 
the passer-by and ask him in. Rambling, 
friendly and accessible, it still serves meals 
to travellers on the old coast route to our 
northern ports. It is getting a new coat 
of paint and one wonders whether this 
would be about its fifty-fifth or less dur- 
ing its two hundred and _ seventy-nine 
years of existence. 

The little Chaplin Clarke House at 
Rowley, another of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is altogether different from the 
group at Newbury. Unlike them, it 1s 
now on a forgotten back road and it waits 
patiently for public notice and sympathet- 


AND FAST GABLE OVERHANG 


ic restoration. It fits into its bit of uneven 
ground with doors on two different lev- 
els. Its roof line and fenestration bespeak 
its age with great charm but it needs to 
have its casements and batten doors again. 
Also it needs a refurbishing of the grounds 
about it which show only ragged scars 
where barns and outbuildings have stood. 

Somewhat similar to it in size and age 
is the Eleazer Arnold House in Lincoln, 
Rhode Island. Although this house needs 
a great deal of structural repair, it is well 
worth all that can be done for it because 
of its magnificent masonry end. Who- 
ever built it had uncommon courage and 
ambition for his day. The entire end of 
the house, some thirty feet wide, is of 
beautifully laid stone. The ground floor 
contains two enormous fireplaces side by 
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side, or one might say, end to end, with 
only a thin partition dividing the two 
rooms between them. On the second floor 
one finds two fireplaces which, though 
smaller, are still very large by modern 
standards. Outside, the chimney rises 
above the steep roof in multiple stacks, 
with a re€ntrant angle for each flue. An 
end chimney pilastered in such a way was 
not customary in the North and is more 
usually associated with the earliest houses 
of Virginia. The labor, the careful plan- 
ning, and the relentless ambition that 
went into the building of this chimney 
must have set this house apart as a sort of 
manor house. It was a tremendous work 
to have accomplished only sixty-seven 
vears after the first landing at Plymouth. 

A house probably more familiar to most 
Society members ts the Cooper Frost Aus- 
tin House at 21 Linnean Street, Cam- 
Another 
house, its long salt-box leanto and cen- 


bridge. seventeenth-century 


tral chimney, around which the interior 
of the house seems to spiral gently up- 


BUILDING, SHOWING THI 
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Swett-Jlsiey Bouse, Newbury, Massachusetts 


“-OUTHERN END OF THI 


SOUTH FRONT OF STE?HEN SWETTS 
ABOUT 1670 


ward to the two little attic rooms, are 
much more typical of a house of its age 
than are those described previously. Par- 
ticularly charming are the attic stairs 
climbing up steeply with the help of the 
chimney itself. Much painting, papering 
and general fixing-up is being done this 
summer, and in the future we hope to re- 
store one room at a time to its real seven- 
teenth-century aspect. This house is an 
excellent example of the great interest 
and value which might be derived from 
an accurate and specific account of the 
condition and appearance of its neighbor- 
hood at the time it was built. The fact 
that the Common then extended to Lin- 
nean Street only whets the appetite. 

It is perhaps clear from this rambling 
account how many and varied are the 
potentialities and demands of the Society’s 
houses. They easily arouse feelings of re- 
spect and affection, concern for their wel- 
fare, and a realization of their meaning as 
cultural milestones in our common heri- 
tage. It is obvious that as the years go on 
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their value will grow greater and their 
function of contributing to the historic 
significance of their communities will in- 
crease. 

One can feel only the greatest satis- 
faction, as well as pleasure, in meeting 


demands for ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness, in carrying out work on buildings 
which are living monuments to those 
whose spirit we hope may be preserved 
along with that of our character as a 
nation. 








By Lea S. 


HE course of medical history is 
studded with the names of earn- 

est enthusiasts who have flashed 

briefly across its pages leaving a record be- 
hind of the many petty devices that have 
been tried out for the alleviation of dis- 
ease and pain. Some sure-fire cures, dat- 
ing back through the centuries, may well 
be classified as being among the curiosities 
of that great profession. Of these, and 
certainly not among the least, are the so- 
called “‘metallic tractors” 
patented towards the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by Dr. Elisha Perkins. 
To quote from Dr. Morris Fishbein’s 
The Medical Folltes > ‘There 
born, on Jan. 16, 1741, at Norwich, 
Connecticut, a young man, who at the 


invented and 


Was 


height of his powers, was six feet tall, of 
remarkable symmetry, kindly, sympathet- 
ic and magnetic, who could ride sixty 
miles a day ‘without ardent use of spirits’ 
and who could get along with three to 
four hours rest at night. Of such stuff are 
great quacks, great evangelists, great 
physicians, and great men made. Unfor- 
tunately, no one has yet been able to de- 
Elisha Perkins 
merely a somewhat deluded physician or 
actually a great imposter.” At any rate, 
we know that after having completed the 
customary medical training, such as it 


termine whether was 


was, at Norwich, he developed a satisfac- 
tory and competent practice and became 
widely recognized as a practitioner of re- 
pute. Chairman of the Windham County 
Medical Society, he was, in 1796, ap- 
pointed delegate to the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society, at which time he reported to 
that body the discovery of his “Trac- 





Elisha Perkins’ Metallic Tractors 
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tors.’ This news, we learn, was received 
“by some with doubt and caution and 
others with contempt.” 

In the days when the theory and study 
of electricity was in swaddling clothes, 
Dr. Perkins, who was an ardent experi- 
menter, had noticed that certain metallic 
substances, when put into contact with 
dissected nerve and muscle structure — as 
had earlier been proved on frog’s legs— 
often brought about their contraction. 
From this, it was but a step to the con- 
jecture that there might be an affinity be- 
tween certain metals and internal bodily 
structure, and that the application of these 
metals might have a salutary effect upon 
disease when applied externally. 

After having experimented with vari- 
ous substances, Dr. Perkins developed his 
‘These 
smal] rods of brass or iron about three 


famous “Tractors.” were two 
inches long, rounded at one end and 
pointed at the other. One side was half 
round, the other flat, and upon the flat 
side was often stamped “‘Perkins’ Patent 
Tractors.” “One of the two was sup- 
posed to have been composed of copper, 
zinc and a little gold ; the other of iron 
with some silver and platinum.” While 
obviously of inexpensive manufacture, and 
resembling nothing more nor less than 
simple brass and iron, there is evidence 
that they sold for five guineas a pair. It 
Dr. 
shared by many others, that by the use of 
the “Tractors” 
from the body. 


‘The 


was Perkins’ belief, a view soon 


disease could be drawn 


procedure was to hold each 


“Tractor” by the blunt end and to draw 
the instrument from the seat of pain or 
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injury, to the nearest extremity with a 
downward motion to be continued for up- 
wards of twenty minutes or so until relief 
had set in. In obstinate cases “‘an amount 
of friction was employed until there was 
a redness with inflammation.” At any 
rate, there are records indicating that 
thousands experienced relief from pain 
and ofttimes reported a cure. For a head- 
ache, one could draw the ‘““Tractors” 
from the skin of the forehead and on 
down the back of the neck. But in regard 
to headaches in general, Perkins himself 
was sufficiently cautious to state: “for 
those that arise from drinking to excess, 
the “Tractors’ do not always cure.” 

Criticized by some that the use of these 
instruments was but a revival of animal 
magnetism, a form of hypnotic suggestion 
made prominent fifteen to twenty years 
earlier by Mesmer, Dr. Perkins took his 
invention with him to Philadelphia. 
There he received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and “‘all the hospitals, poorhouses and 
infirmaries received him with open arms” 
and where, to quote further, “diseases of 
the most obstinate nature which had 
bafted medical art were removed by the 
‘Metallic Tractors’ and many of ad- 
vanced age, who had been crippled for 
years with chronic rheumatism, were, in 
several instances, perfectly cured.” 

Not only was Dr. Perkins’ Philadelphia 
reception a warm one, but finding Con- 
gress assembled at the time, he literally 
“took that distinguished body by storm.” 
One wild tale has it that a “Gentleman 
from Virginia” sold his plantation and took 
his pay for it in “‘tractors.’”” We are also 
told that George Washington purchased 
a set for the use of his family, and that the 
then Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, out of his own 
interest, gave Perkins a letter of intro- 
duction to Tohn Marshall, his successor. 





But that Ellsworth himself did not appear 
to have become altogether convinced of 
the ““Tractors’s” efficacy may be noted 
by this reference in one of his letters that 
‘in some cases the effects wrought are not 
easily ascribable to imagination great and 
delusive as is its power.” 

But while the enthusiasm engendered 
by this remarkable patent travelled south- 
ward over the land, “interest”? in the 
north was rapidly waning. A resolution, 
written in May of 1796 by the members 
of the Connecticut Medical Society, stated 
that the ““Tractors” were “‘but the mis- 
erable remains of animal magnetism.” It 
added that ‘‘an excursion has been made 
abroad and a patent obtained under the 
authority of the United States in the aid 
.”’ Such 
being an example of the prevailing senti- 
ment within that body, we learn that at 


of such delusive quackery . . 


a subsequent meeting, Dr. Perkins was 
expelled. 

The “excursion abroad”’ was an allu- 
sion to the effort made by Dr. Perkins’ 
son, Benjamin, somewhat of an oppor- 
tunist, who in 1795 set out for England 
and established there a trade in ““Trac- 
tors.” While accomplishing this, and to 
add to the plausibility of his cause, Ben- 
jamin occupied the house in London 
formerly lived in by that late great sur- 
geon and early student of anatomy, John 
Hunter. With a view toward furthering 
a wider manufacture and sale of the in- 
struments, son Benjamin published a vol- 
ume which, in the custom of the day, car- 
ried a lengthy title towards the close of 
which appeared the following words: 


“and a New Field opened in the modern 
Science of Galvanism or Animal Elec- 
tricity.” “he book claimed that the 
‘“Tractors” operated on the bas’s of the 
Galvanic Principle and stated that the 
‘““Tractors’s” virtues “‘are attested by ten 
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Dr. Perkins’ Metallic Tractors 


DRAWN FROM A PAIR IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY 


members of the Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety,” a pointed rejoinder to that body up- 
on the expulsion of his father. 

The “bubble” finally burst. Others 
came forward to claim equally substantial 
cures through the employment of like in- 
struments composed of substances other 
than in the original “Tractors.” What 
the effect of this was upon the elder Per- 
kins, we do not know. But we do know 
that in 1799, there being a severe out- 
break of yellow fever in New York at 
the time, he hastened there to do what 
he could and to try out a newly conceived 
medicinal formula of his own which con- 
sisted of a combination of vinegar and 
salt to three parts hot water administered 
in tablespoon doses. It is not surprising 
that some three weeks later, Dr. Perkins 
himself succumbed to the scourge and 
soon died. 

Cures effected by the “Tractors,” we 
are told, ran a gamut of ills ranging from 
bruises, rheumatics and burns, to con- 
tracted fingers, tumors, and epileptic 
fits. ‘Testimonials as to their efficacy 
abound, and one written by Pierpont Ed- 
wards, on September 24, 1796, from 





New Haven, in Perkins’ home state, re- 
lates to the curing of rheumatism of a 
neighbor, one Mrs. Beers. The Rev. Mr. 
Spaulding of Salem testifies as to his own 
personal success in the use of the instru- 
ments among the ailing of his parishioners. 
Again from Salem, in October of 1796, 
John Punchard writes: “Sir—I have op- 
erated repeatedly with your Metallic 
Points and have succeeded in removing 
rheumatism, agues, pains in the _ head, 
face, side and burns, to my astonishment 
and the astonishment of all present. I 
cured a man burnt with powder in less 
than half an hour with the Points, with- 
out any other application.” 

As so often happens to prophets in their 
own land, a falling away of interest here 
was met by a whole-hearted reception of 
the instruments in England and on the 
Continent. In England, the medical pro- 
fession, including the Physician to the 
King, took up their use with enthusiasm. 
From England, their use spread, until we 
hear of thousands of cures purporting to 
have come from the many who needed 
their services. The high point was reached 


in Denmark, where, among other cures 
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reported, was one relating to the healing 
of a swelling on the hind leg of a horse! 
The end came swiftly. After the death 
of Benjamin in 1810, the Points were al- 
ready pretty well forgotten. So once 
again we relegate them to the shelves in 
from 


the cupboard of medical trivia 


which, for a brief moment, we have 


sought to recall] them. 
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PREPARED For Mr. ArtTHuUR B. LIsLe 


Read at the Annual Meeting, May 11, 1949 


NE of the things on Mr. Lisle’s 

mind before he left on his winter 

vacation trip was the fact that his 
Address for our Annual Meeting must be 
written shortly after his return. Since his 
final illness prevented him from attend- 
ing to it himself, this account has been 
prepared in the belief that it will bring to 
members the information about the Soci- 
ety he would have given them. 

First of all to tel] you of the receipt 
from Mrs. Winthrop H. Wade of the 
Charles Barrett house, New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, also known as Forrest 
Hall, to be a memorial to the four gen- 
erations of the Barrett family associated 
with it. This is undoubtedly the most im- 
pressive mansion of about 1800 1n its re- 
gion, and with it came not only interest- 
ing family portraits and furnishings but 
also some SO acres of pasture and W Ot rd - 
land to protect tts beautiful natural set- 
ting, and an endowment fund which 
now stands at $25,000, and will later be 
increased to $50,000. The terms of Mrs. 
Wade’s agreement with the Society spe- 
cifically state that the Campbell house, a 
late dwelling diagonally across the street, 
and woodlots extending from the rear of 
the Barrett house, may be sold and the 
proceeds added to the endowment. They 
also set forth other beneficial provisions 
for the Society’s reconditioning and care 
of the property. We are indeed most 
grateful for this carefully thought out and 
more than generous gift. 

‘The Society has been the recipient of 
three legacies in the past year—one from 
Miss Cora N. Pierce of $4,060.87, being 
the net from $5,000, after an equitable 
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apportionment of taxes; the second from 
Miss Fanny P. Mason of $10,000; and 
the third of $100 from Mrs. Jessie Bark- 
er Gardner. We are especially thankful 
for these legacies because, being unre- 
stricted, they will help toward meeting 
two of‘our most pressing needs—to pro- 
vide for the general management and 
Care of the Society’s far-flung properties 
and varied collections, and to cover the 
greatly increased costs of publishing OLb- 
Time New ENGLAND. 

The regular monthly ‘Trustees’ meet- 
ings have been constructively full of dis- 
cussion this past twelve months, resulting 
in a number of important decisions on the 
policy level of the Society ’s affairs. Mem- 
bers of the Society appro ed three of the 
Trustees’ recommendations at the Special 
Meeting on December 5, 1945, and ac- 
tion taken upon these and others will b: 
detailed in the Corresponding Secretary's 
report published each year in the October 
issue of our bulletin. Suffice it, therefore, 
to express here the Society ’s continued ap- 
preciation of the time and thought de- 
voted to it by its officers and trustees. 

After several months of studying the 
various proposals for a memorial to Wil- 
liam Sumner Appleton, a special commit- 
tee, appointed by the President, recom- 
mended the completion of Appleton Hall 
as a permanent auditorium and exh bition 
room. Concurring with this recommen- 
dation, the ‘Trustees voted to issue a spe- 
cial appeal to the members of the Society. 
Their letter, which will soon be received 
by you all, will outline the project and 
explain the reasons why it is considered 
the most appropriate and constructive 
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way to honor the memory of the Society’s 
founder. 

You have already heard of specific gifts 
to our Museum and Library, but the So- 
ciety has been aided recently in two ways 
sufficiently unusual to deserve special 
mention and grateful acknowledgement 
at this time. In February the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art loaned Mrs. Phelps 
Prentice from its Department of Prints 
to accession, group, and repair the Soci- 
ety’s Waring Collection of Stencils, and 
assumed one half the cost of photostating 
the entire collection. Working literally 
nights, weekend, and holiday, Mrs. Pren- 
tice thoroughly prepared the 1,450 sten- 
cils and with the full co6peration of ex- 
pert operatives completed the photostat- 
ing within a week. She has kindly agreed 
to return sometime on an expense account 
basis to help us prepare our set of photo- 
stats for reference and study by an eager- 
ly awaiting group of practicing students 
in the field of early American decoration. 
For two weeks during the same month, 
Miss Mary Allis, member from Fairfield, 
Connecticut, gave the Society her time, 
knowledge, and expert judgment in the 
decorating of the Otis house and the sort- 
ing and accessioning of elements of the 
Society ’s textiles and costume collections. 

‘T’wo changes in the Society’s staff have 
occurred during the past year. Last fall 
Miss Clio N. Crandall resigned after five 
years of intelligent and efficient service as 
Membership Secretary. Her position has 
been well filled by Mrs. Armand W., 


Pariseau, who majored in history at the 


University of New Hampshire, from 
which she graduated in 1948. After 
twenty years of fine service to the Society 


as Superintendent of its headquarters and 


general handy man in connection with 
many of its properties, Robert Schlosky 
left in January to enter a field of work 
which makes more use of his special me- 
chanical abilities and training. We are 
fortunate in having Norman J. Parkhurst 
to fill his place. It is a pleasure to add that 
when she is in Boston Miss Elizabeth V. 
Morrison devotes many hours to giving 
us a cheerful helping hand with the Soci- 
ety’s library and office work. 

One addition to our small staff has just 
been made. Mrs. Felicia Doughty Kings- 
bury has joined us as Curator of Proper- 
ties. Holding a certificate from the Grad- 
uate School of Design, Harvard Univer- 
sity, which evidences her professional 
studies in architecture and landscape ar- 
chitecture, she brings to the Society both 
the training and experience in the hand- 
ling of restoration and maintenance prob- 
lems and the feeling for the integrity of 
old houses and their surroundings which 
we need so much. 

In closing, special note should be made 
of the fact that this coming year will be 
Viiss E. Florence Addison’s twenty-ninth 
In the Society S office. ‘To her particularly ; 
therefore, and to all the others in what- 
ever capacity or relation to the Society 
who have aided so much in furthering its 
aims and purposes over another year, goes 
the warm gratitude of the Society’s off- 
cers, trustees, and members. 











Report of the Director of the Museum 


Mr. Henry P. KENDALL 


March 1, 1948 


URING the past year consider- 

able progress has been made to- 

ward making the Society’s exten- 
sive collections more available for refer- 
ence and study. Through the generosity 
of several members and the use of some 
unrestricted income, the services of Miss 
Mary Pratt, Richard G. Stammers, and 
Samuel Walker were engaged for vary- 
ing periods last summer in accessioning, 
sorting, and re-allocating our museum 
material both here at headquarters and in 
certain outly Ing properties. Additional at- 
tention was also given to the safeguard- 
ing of all kinds of articles from deteriora- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most fortunate develop- 
ment for our museum in recent times has 
been the volunteering of Lea $. Luquer, 
an Active Member from Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, to act as Curator. Mr. Lu- 
quer has necessarily devoted the greater 
part of his first six months to what might 
be termed “housekeeping,” but his intel- 
ligent action has already resulted in many 
constructive changes and he has plans for 
circulating loans of sections of our Amer- 
icana, and programs of study and_ use 
based on our museum and _ properties, 
which will surely develop further interest 
in the Society and extend its influence. 

Another new development in the pe- 
riod of this report is the establishment of 
a Museum Fund realized through the 
sale of duplicate items of material which 
in the judgment of a special committee 
appointed by the Trustees either does not 
come within the desired scope of our mu- 
seum or add to the cultural and histori- 
cal elements of our collections. Probably 
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) April 30, 1949 


it need hardly be emphasized, but I do 
point it out for clarity of understanding 
of our policy, that only such things as 
have been given to the Society without re- 
striction are being disposed of, and the 
disposition of them benefits the Society in 
several: ways. It relieves the congestion in 
the Society's museum and storage space. 
It makes possible the purchase of fine 
pieces of furniture or unusual items of 
particular significance and the accom- 
plishment of improvements in the fur- 
nishing of our historic houses. Examples 
of these benefits are the outstanding bed 
( tis 
house; the family portrait, memorial pic- 


in the master’s bedroom of the 
tures and fire bucket for the Fowler 
house, and the fashioning of the drapes 
in the Otis house drawing room from 
material given by Mr. Appleton’s sisters. 

In the past year we have also found 
material that may well be loaned or pre- 
sented to other organizations in the his- 
torical museum field. ‘The consideration 
and taking of such action is based on what 
I believe is the correct assumption that 
our material, when joined with known 
collections to which the public alread 
turns, will serve both the intentions of the 
donors and the purposes of our Societ\ 
better than if we keep it in storage either 
here in Boston or in our outlying proper- 
ties. 

It now becomes my pleasant duty to 
report on the bequests and gifts which 
have continued through the generosity of 
members and friends of the Society over 
the past twelve months. From Eleanor Ap- 
pleton Standen, Gladys Appleton Win- 
terbottom, and Dorothy Appleton Weld 
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came a large banquet table as a memori- 
al to their brother, William Sumner Ap- 
pleton. It is a great satisfaction to all of 
us, | am sure, to have this fine table with 
its Appleton family associations continue 
to be, as it has been for many years, the 
focal point of the Otis house dining room 
around which the Trustees meet and the 
social functions of the Society are held. 

An outstanding collection of coverlets, 
blankets, linen and clothing—spun, col- 
ored, and woven by hand before 1825 at 
Judge Joseph Philbrick’s, Weare, New 
Hampshire—traveled back from ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, as the gift of Mr. George 
O. Swasey and his sister, Mrs. Clara 5. 
Woodberry. Last December Mr. Charles 
K. Davis gave the Society three important 
pieces of New England furniture: a 
Sheraton mahogany and bird’s-eye maple 
dresser, a large Chippendale mahogany 
wing chair, a Sheraton card table, and an 
unusually large courting mirror. 

Through her executor we received 
seven interesting items having connec- 
tion with Boston and Beverly families 
that Miss Isabella L. Bissett had written 
she collected for the Society. Four pieces 
of furniture, including a small Sheraton 
sofa and an S$. Willard’s Patent banjo 
clock were left to the Society by Mrs. 
Mary G. Morrison. 


It would make this report too extensive 
to list all accessions, but I feel certain each 
donor must realize the Society’s grati- 
tude for the thought and encouragement 
evidenced by their gifts. Articles of cloth- 
ing, jewelry, and costume accessories 
were received from Mrs. Edwin M. 
Blake, Miss Minnie M. Brackett, Miss 
C. M. Brigham, Miss Ruth L. S$. Child, 
the Misses Friedman, Miss Cynthia P. 
Lane, Miss Margaret F. Martin, A. E. 
Munroe, Mrs. L. Newhall, and Mrs. W. 
C. Strong. Various items with associa- 
tional interest came from Mrs. Robert 
W. Blackall, Miss Ruth L. S. Child, 
Mrs. Evelyn Dunn, Miss Edna H. Frost, 
Mrs. A. M. Lord, Mrs. Herbert F. Otis, 
and Miss Katherine Stone. Other donors 
of museum material during the year in- 
clude Miss Lillian E. Bassett, Mrs. Wal- 
ter D. Brooks, ‘The Charles Street Meet- 
ing-House Association, Miss Clara De 
Wolf, and the Misses Dexter. 

Interesting additions to the museum’s 
picture collections were also made by gift 
since my last report. From Mrs. Walter 
C. Lewis came portraits of her husband’s 
grandparents; from Mrs. Ellery Sedg- 
wick, the portrait of Edmund Dwight by 
Chester Harding; an original pastel from 
the artist Laura Coombs Hill; and the 
portrait of Samuel Appleton from Mr. 
William Sumner Appleton’s three sisters. 








Report of the Librarian 


Mr. BUCHANAN CHARLES 


March 1, 1948 to April 30, 1949 


HERE are only two noteworthy 
matters to be reported for the 

past year. The first is the remark- 

able fact that the number of our accessions 
during that time was considerably small- 
er, as compared with previous years. This, 
however, was a benefit and not a misfor- 
tune. The majority of the publications 
heretofore received were periodicals sent 
to us by other organizations in exchange 
for OLpb- Time New ENGLAND, and gen- 
erally speaking they were on subjects al- 
most entirely foreign to our immediate in- 
terests. Ihe high cost of publishing OLp- 
Time NEw ENGLAND made it necessary, 
allowing for certain exceptional cases, to 
discontinue the exchanges. This action 
turned out to be doubly beneficial. We 
were saved not only the cost of printing 
the copies previously sent free, but many 
of the other organizations, who discon- 
tinued sending us their own publications 
in exchange, began subscribing to OLp- 
Time New ENGLAND at $2.00 a year. 
We regret, for sentimental or person- 

al reasons, the absence of many of the 
magazines that formerly came in, but 
they were concerned if not with the fine 
arts of Europe then with historical or 
other matters pertaining to regions re- 
mote from New England. Examples 
were the bulletins of the Yorkshire Phil- 
osophical Society, The Architectural Con- 
servancy of Ontario, The Museum Asso- 
ciation of China, The English Folk Dance 
Society of London,’ The Maritime Mu- 
seum of Goteburg, Sweden, and such es- 
pecially appealing and delightful publi- 
cations as those of “The Commons and 
Footpath Preservation Society of Buck- 
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ingham Palace Gardens, and the Society 
for Preservation of the Windmills of 
Holland. But they were seldom referred 
to and were therefore beyond our means 
either to pay for with copies of OLp- 
Time New ENGLAND or to supply the 
space required to preserve them. 

The second matter is that, thanks to 
the vision of our gifted director, Mr. Lit- 
tle, it was decided to have a new library 
room here in the Otis House. This plan 
will greatly increase the availability and 
enjoyment of our books. The new room, 
previously a storers om, occupies the south- 
west corner of the third, or office, floor. 
With four windows, south and west ex- 
posures, an open fireplace, and extensive 
wall space for bookshelves, it promises to 
be most useful and agreeable. 

One of our officers asked me recently 
what kind of books we would have there, 
stating the hope that they would be main- 
ly the best and latest reference books per- 
taining to our particular interests. Of 
these I hope we shall have a good collec- 
tion. But I hope also that we shall have 
a representative collection of the literary 
works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in England and New England. 
It is nothing new to say that an under- 
standing of the art works of a given per'- 
od is dependent upon a first hand knowl- 
edge of the thought of that period, and 
that such an understanding will never be 
had merely from modern histories or ex- 
positions, nor from catalogues of artists 
or other reference books, no matter how 
recent. We must also acquaint ourselves 
with the spirit of the age. 

Mrs. Wells is about to describe to us 
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Sturbridge Village, where, as stated in the 
title of her lecture, American History is 
Brought to Life. With the same initia- 
tive as that shown at Sturbridge, our li- 
brary should try, by presenting the lit- 
erary works of the times in which we spe- 
cialize, to further the understanding not 
only of how the creations of the past were 
produced, but also of the intellectual at- 
mosphere in which their creation took 
place. We should see not only the crafts- 
manship of the past in operation, but the 
New England mind at work. Of this phe- 
nomenon we have innumerable examples 
in works of literature. And these, of 
course, are the antiquities most easily come 
by, existing today in mint condition; that 
is, existing in the very words of our early 
writers, and with all the freshness of the 
days in which they first appeared. Yet 


these productions of the past are the least 
treasured among antiquarians like our- 
selves, who are so predominantly con- 
cerned with mere objects, and who are 
likely to value old volumes merely as old 
volumes, rather than for the thought they 
contain. It is my hope that the library can 
influence our staff and members con- 
stantly to intersperse their reading with 
such works as Bradford’s History of the 
Plymouth Plantation, Morton’s New 
English Canaan, Mather’s Magnaiia, 
Ward’s Simple Cobbler of A ggawam, the 
poems of Ann Bradstreet and Edward 
‘Taylor, Jonathan Edwards’s Personal 
Narrative, Madam Knight’s Journal,and 
so on through the marvelous progression 
of New England literature. Nothing 
could profit us more, 





PERATIONS of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities for the year 1948 re- 
sulted in a profit of $28.88. This was 
made possible by applying $2,345.00 of 
the $6,605.00 received from our Annu- 
al Appeal to general income. Every effort 
is being made to bring our general in- 
come and expense into balance in order 
that the entire proceeds of our Annual 
Appeal may be applied to various Society 
properties that are without endowment 
or sufficient income to be maintained 
properly. 
Principal of funds increased $55,125.- 
18 during the year, which included the 
Curtis-Ahl House Fund, $5,000.00, Bar- 
rett House Fund $35,000.00, Hosmer- 
Huse Memorial Fund, income to be used 


Auditors’ 


‘To the Board of ‘Trustees 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sirs: 

We have made an examination of the 
books and records of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
for the year ended December 31, 1948, 
and submit as our report the financial 
statements listed in the foregoing index 
and the following comments: 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


All recorded cash receipts were traced 
to bank statements as deposits, and paid 
cheques, vouchers and other satisfactory 
evidence of payment were inspected in 
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Report of the Treasurer 
Mr. Guy W. WALKER, JR. 


For Year Ending December 31, 1948 


for general purposes, $5,000.00, and 
Life Memberships $1,000.00. As of De- 
cember 31, 1948, pooled and segregated 
funds had a book value of $562,962.20, 
and a market value of $550,860.58. For 
the year 1948, the Society average: 
four and one-half per cent return on its 
investments. Real Estate holdings in- 
creased $9,000.00 during the year to a 
total of $866,859.72 and total assets of 
the Society are now $1,504,55 3.87. 


—- 


a 


The Society will continue the policy 
adopted last year of hv ving one Annual 
Appeal in the late fait. However, this 
spring our members wil -e asked to sub- 
scribe to the William Sumner Appleton 
Memorial Fund, the proceeds to be used 
for the completion of Appleton Hall. 


Certificate 


support of recorded expenditures. Cash 
balances at the close of the year were 
verified by direct confirmation by deposi- 
taries, savings accounts by inspection of 
pass books and by direct confirmation, 
and securities by inspection. Mortgage 
Notes Payable were verified by direct 
correspondence with the mortgagees. In- 
come from investments was verified by 
reference to bond coupon rates and pub- 
lished dividend records. We did not veri- 
fy the terms and restrictions of the vari- 
ous endowment and special funds. 


CHANGES IN ENDOWMENT AND 
SPECIAL FUNDs 
Changes in the Funds during the vear 
1948 are summarized as follows: 
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Endowment Funds—Income for: 
Real Estate Maintenance 
General Purposes 

Temporary Funds—Principal for: 
Real Estate Restorat:on 
Other Designated Purposes 

Revolving Loan Fund 

Segregated Funds 


Following is a summary analysis 


of funds: 


West-Curtis-Ahl 

Barrett House 

Charles Street Meetinghouse 

Tristram Coffin House 

Royce House 

Cofin House fund transferred from 
Segregated Fund. 


House 


Gain on Sales of Sécurities 
Less—F unds ansferred TO 
Endowm-nt Funds: 
Income for General Purposes 
Funds expended during year 
General Endowment 


Hosmer-Huse Memorial Fund 
Life Memberships 


31/48 


$373,059.45 


154,894.32 


$56 


2,788.56 
4,064.56 


18,156.28 


2,963.20 


I 


2/31/43 


$340,824. 
120,148. 


$507,838. 


of the net increase of 


* 
_ 
. 


gas 
> 1 


Funds transferred from Endowment Funds: 


Income for Real Estate Maintenance 


Funds transferred from Temporary Funds: 


Gain on Sales of Securities 


Temporary Funds and Revolving Loan Fund: 


New Funds 
Income added to Principal 
Gain on Sales of Securities 
Less—Funds transferred to 
Endowment Funds: 
Income for General Purposes 
Funds expended during year 


Segregated Funds: 


se 


Amount transferred from Operating Fund 


Less—F und transferred to Endowment 


Funds: 


Income for Real Estate Maintenance 


§,000.00 


3 5,000.00 


3,796.70 
£00.00 


15.00 


5,906.88 
483.18 


726.78 


> | 


S00.00 


s§15.00 


YA) 

~~ 

A) 
Mm Ww 


$ 


g65. 


18,029. 


3,884. 


=] > 
2 3,955. 


$55,1 


§,309. 
§,000. 


1,000. 
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5,966.38 


REAL EsrTATrE AND MorTGAGE LIENs 


The book value of Real Estate and Mortgage Liens thereon at 
1948 compares with December 31, 1947 as follows: 


Increase 
* Decrease 
$32,234.98 
345745-76 


*965.56 

* 5,240.54 
179.83 

* 5,829.29 


$55,125.18 


5-18 in principal! 


*6,026.27 


December ji, 
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Balance—December 31, 1947 
Appraisal value of real estate not pre- 
viously set up on books 


Real Estate disposed of during vear * 


Capitalization of major Repairs 
Reduction in Mortgage Liens 
Balance—December 31, 1948—Exh. A 


* In red. 


‘The increase of $45,000 in the book 
value of real estate is accounted for as 
follows: 

Swain-Harrison House $ 


Barrett House 30,000.00 
Lakeman-Johnson House 


,500.00 


5500.00 


> 
245,000.00 


Real Estate disp. sed of during year: 
Indian Hill 


Laws House 2,3 


> 
>40,000.0' 


_ 7 
>*+]- 


Capitalization of Repairs: 
Lincoln House AS 
Lady Pepperell House 


6,000.00 


$00.00 


¢ 6,500.00 


> 


Mortgage reductions were as follows: 


Otis House $ 1,500.00 
Josiah Quincy House 677.99 
Mawdsley House 250.00 
Arnold House $00.00 


$ 3,227.99 


BALANCES IN OPERATING ACCOUNTS 
OF HousEs 


Certain houses owned by the Society 
are, by reason of endowment income and 
other sources of receipts, self-sustaining. 
‘The annual net income of such houses is 
accumulated for the of these 
properties and is not considered available 


account 


to meet the deficits of other houses. Some 


Equity in 
Real Estate 
$829,368.05 


Mortgage Unsecured 


Liens Notes Real Esitite 
$28,334.89 $857,702.94 
45,000.00 45,00 
25343-22 * 425,343.22 
6,000.00 $500.00 6,50 
227.99 * 3227.99 


$500.00 $866.8 50.72 


$31,106.90 


other houses, while operating at an annu- 
al deficit, have credit balances accumu- 
lated ‘in prior years against which such 
deficits are charged. ‘The ()tis House 
which is the headquarters of the Society 
operated at a deficit of $6,806.72 which 
was charged against current operating in- 
come after applying a credit balance of 
$1,801.00 which represented the balance 
in the account at December 31, 1947. 
The credit balances restricted to cer- 
tain houses amounted to $61,330.79 at 
December 3i, 1945, an increase of $1 4,- 
926.93 during the year. This increase 
is due principally to loans secured to re- 
model the Lincoln and Lady Pepperell 
Houses amounting to $6,500.00 and an 
insurance recovery on the damage sus- 
‘“Beauport”’ 


tained at amounting te 


$5,000.00. 
OPERATING PROFIT 

General Receipts for operating pur- 
poses, including appeals and gifts not allo- 
cated for special purposes, exceeded cur- 
rent expenses and the Otis House oper- 
ating loss by $28.88. However, included 
in expenses for the year 1948 were only 
three numbers of OLb- TIME NEw ENG- 
LAND, the expense for the fourth number 
falling in the year 1949. 


Yours respectfully ’ 


BoypDEN, YARDLEY & Guay 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Assets of pooled funds: 
Cash Uninvested 
Savings Bank Deposits—Sch. I 
Bonds—Sch. 1 (Market Value $18 
Stocks—Sch. 1 (Market Value $ 


Assets of Segregated Funds: 
Cash Uninvested 


Stocks—Sch. 1 (Market Value $20.88. ) 


dy 


Real Estate—at cost or appraisal value at time of 
acquisition, plus expenditures for restoration— 


Sch. 3 


Assets of General Fund: 
Cash 
Securities of Beauport Operating Fund—Sch. | 
Notes and Dividends Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Pooled Funds: 
Endowment Funds—Income for: 
Real Estate Maintenance $373,059.48 
General Purposes I 
Temporary Funds—for: 
Other Designated Purposes 
Revolving Loan Fund 


Secregated Funds: 
Mary Thacher Fund 
South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 


Capital Invested in Real Estate: 
Mortgage Notes Payable—Sch. ; 
Notes Payable 
Equity of Society 


General Fund: 
Balance in Operating Accounts of Houses—Sch. 6 
Museum Purchases and Sales Fund 
W. S. Appleton Memorial Fund 
Librarian’s Fund 
Taxes Withheld from Employees 
Surplus—Exh. C 


79759-4!1 
18,111.48 
6.23 


33 1,609.50 


69 


59 


59 


69 
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.00 


32 


79 
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6,475.89 
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EXHIBIT B 


(GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year ended December 31, 1948 


Income Receipts: 
Income from Invested Funds 
Miscellaneous Unrestricted Gifts 
Dues—Active Members 
Associate Members 


$2,990.00 

2,530.08 
Appeals 

Less—Amount transferred to specific houses 


$6,605.76 
1,650.00 
Management, Overhead and Accounting charged 
to House Operations 
Museum Admissions 
Sales of Publications, etc. 
Miscellaneous Income 


Expenses: 
Salaries 
“Old-Time New England” 
Telephone 
Postage 
Othce Supplies and Expenses 
Annual Meeting 
Museum Expense 
Automobile Expense 
General Administrative Expense 
General Real Estate Expense 
Legal and Accounting 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Otis House Expenditures: 
Mortgage Interest $ 632.45 
Unabsorbed Expense 


Net Income for the year 


EXHIBIT C 
ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 


Surplus—December 31, 1947 
Net Income for the year—as above 


Credit to Surplus: 
Payment of that portion of Otis House Mortgage carried 


_ 


as a liability of the General Funds 


Surplus December 31, 1948 





*# 


6,663.19 


1,268. 


3,100 


186. 


9,663. 


> 
1,782 


~- 
~_ . 


450. 


-- 


5 


26%. 


1,206. 


187 
239 
136 
15745 


138 


6,866. 


§,005. 


00 


$21,901.17 


sO0q.' ‘ 


$6,475.89 
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EXHIBIT D 


REAL Estate RECEIPTS AND DIsBURSEMENTS 


Receipts ; 


Income from Invested Funds 
Premiums and Admissions 


Rents 
Gifts and Legacies 
Sundry Receipts 


Appeals—transferred from General Funds 


Disbursements: 
Taxes 
Mortgage Interest 
Mortgage Principal 


Management Fee charged by General Fund 


Insurance 

Fuel 

Water 

Gas and Electricity 

Repairs—Labor 
Supplies 

Miscellaneous 


Net Receipts—per Sch. 6 
Add—Operating deficit of Otis House charged 
against General Income—Exh. B 


Net Increase in Operating Fund 


Savings Bank Accounts 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 


Home Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 


Institution for Savings 
Massachusetts Savings Bank 


Provident Institution 
Provident Institution 
Provident Institution 
Amesbury 
Provident Institution 
Amesbury 


Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Warren Institution for Savings 





SCHEDULE 


DECEMBER | 


A. COUNT 


No. 


50063 
14673 
4167386 
506941 
128162 


Year ended December 31, 1948 


$$$ —— | °a/ ne 


Book 
§O00.00 


I ,O00.00 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


$18,111.48 


19,355.30 


1,650.00 


2,721.07 
1,208.06 


9727-99 


5100.00 


Nm & ws w& 


INVESTMENTS OF PooLEpD FuNDs 


I, 1945 





Market 
> $00.00 
1,000. 


1,936. 


, 


5,922 
1,054. 
soo. 


233. 


4,426. 


589. 


170. 


1,000. 


1,000. 


$8,111.48 


$67,901.39 


$7,980.18 


9,921.21 


§,00§.72 


$14,926.93 


Income 

Received 
* 10.00 
20.00 
38.14 
28.31 
20.76 


L1O.00 


4.15 
» ~_* 
8.32 
20.00 


20.00 


$384.08 
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Bonds 


Cleveland Union Terminal! 


Illinois Central R. R. 


ist & Ref. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. of N. Y. 
New York Steam Corp. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 


Ref. & Imp. 


Southern Pacific Rwy. 
Southern Pacific Rwy. 


Southern Railway 
S. Treasury 
S. Treasury 


S. Savings Bonds 
S. Savings Bonds 


S 


* Tn re a. 


Stocks 


U. 
U. 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
U. 
U. 
U. 


. Savings Bonds 


se¢ _> 
a 9 


se(5”” 


“5”? , 1 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


American 


Agricultural Chemical Co. 
American Can Co. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


American 


American 


Tobacco Co. 
Sugar Refining Co. 


5/63 
42/50 
_1 ‘ 
3 /2/ 63 


2, 2047 


Ss hare 5 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. 80 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 27 
Boston Edison Co. 140 
Bristol-Myers Co. 100 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 100 
Christiana Securities 5 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 100 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 200 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 120 
Continental Can Co. 200 
Corn Products Refining Co. 30 
Detroit Edison Co. 200 
Draper Corp. 187 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 42 
Eastman Kodak Co. 250 
Essex Co. 2% 
First National Bank of Boston 50 
General Electric Co. scl 
General Motors Corp. 150 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 

Ltd. 200 
International Harvester Co. 100 


Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co. 


¢ 


> 


Par 


5,000. 


10,000. 
§,000. 


§,000. 


10,000, 
§,000. 
10,000. 
§,000. 
3,000. 


10,000. 


1,000. 


40,000. 


60,000. 


20,000. 


*# 








Book 


» 
. 


§,300.00 


9,801.73 


3,800.00 


5,300.00 


S,S61.50 


4,850.00 


9,294.00 
§,850.00 


39! 20.00 


10,200.00 


949.00 


4 5O00.00 


60,000.00 


20,000.00 


$187,326.23 





8,571.47 
8,070.99 
4,550.00 
75,560.03 
6,899.00 
7947 3-03 
L,176 
7,840.00 


463.67 


OO 


7,000.00 
3979 3-66 
739370-29 
45497-20 
3394.00.00 
5,161.34 
591 35-44 
79543-82 


2.270.000 


4,703.67 


OO 


> 
8,08 5.00 


6,290.69 
2,874.52 


3,276.00 


Value 





Market 


§,400.00 


*# 


9,400.00 
3,400.00 


$3350.00 


$8,400.00 
4,600.00 
8,900.00 
5§5450.00 
3,030.00 
10,000.00 
955-00 
39,520.00 
58,680.00 


20,000.00 


$183,085.00 





_— 


Market 
9,050.00 
7,000.00 
4,100.00 
7,600.00 
§»300.00 
6,100.00 
975.00 
$,000.00 
432.00 
5,880.00 
3,100.00 
6,100.00 
725.00 
2,500.00 
4,400.00 
5,040.00 
6,400.00 
1,740.00 
4,000.00 
1,738 1.00 
7,770.00 


1,000.00 


— 
- 


g2.00 
350.00 
1,489.00 


8,850.00 


6,000.00 
2,700.00 


2,856.00 


In OMe 
Receive 
€c.¢lved 
> - o 
> ~- 5.0 
f ‘ 
»9-94 
2 £.00 
y 5 .o¢ 
* 


225.00 
13.75 
325.06 
5.00 
250.0 
25.00 
1,000.01 
1,4¢ of 


$4,009.43 


Income 


» a ae } 
Received 


3 36.0 
160.01 
3 §0.00 
S380. 5! 
142.5 
3 
240.01 


700.00 
9 V0. 


20.0! 


108.00 











OMe 
e1ved 
.£0,.00 
725.00 
-00,00 
-Y 3-00 
)1 5.00 
7 5-00 
(90), Of 
940.00 
18.0 
. 36.00 
60.0% 
}§ 0.00 


730.5! 


-O0.,00 


) 


O8.00 
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Miscellaneous Securities 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


National Steel Corp. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Pepperell M fer, Co. 


ie Be Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


Sears Roebuck Co. 
Southern California Ex 


. 


lison Co. 


Springheld Gas Light Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 


Sun Oil Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. 


United Fruit Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


INVESTMENTS OF SEGREGATED F UNDs 


Mary Thacher Endowment Fund 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


International Harvester Co. 


Texas Company 


South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 
J. C. Penney Co. 


Illinois Central Railroad, 5/63 


U.S. Savings Bonds “G”’, 2% 


American 


* Inred, 


60 
Agricultural Chemical 
National Steel Corp. 

Sun Oil Co. 


200 
165 
450 
200 
1Ooo 
200 


200 


LOO 


Shares 
or 


Par 


Investments of Beauport Operating Fund 
2,000. 


3,000. 


40 
>») 


, 
— 


5 


<> 
hk. 


> 
~ 


1.00 

11,7 34-40 
15,818.60 
9,020.36 
8,696.97 
4,200.00 
7,800.00 
6,315.76 
1,736.00 
5,800.00 
7,300.67 
8,326.90 
9,700.00 
5036.30 
15,820.87 
6,148.00 


4,600.00 


31,609.80 





Book 


39945.40 
1,536.35 
1,802.53 
5,849.81 


4,38 34-00 


1,900.53 
3;000.00 
15543-54 
1,842.87 


1,§70-5 


tv 


9,557.46 


Value 


10,600.00 
14,850.00 
$,100.00 
10,400.00 
33§00.00 
7,800.00 
6,000.00 
1,302.00 
6,700.00 
73992.00 
73920.00 
12,300.00 
8,700.00 
14,841.00 
$»300.00 


4,500.00 


$320,835.00 





Market 


4,060.00 
2,200.00 
25,430.00 


6,519.00 


15,209.00 


5,676.00 


1,880.00 
3,000.00 
1,400.00 
1,800.00 


1,500.00 


9,580.00 


300.00 
300.00 
480.00 
1,450.00 
200.00 
450.00 
300.00 
99.20 
400.00 
213.00 
30.00 
£00.00 
650.00 
1,164.00 
265.00 


250.00 


$17,486.20 


lncome 
Re ‘€1Vea 


,. ,. 
2252.00 


5 
$2.50 


te 


1§3-00 


360.00 


$847.50 


$322.50 
*¢ 7 

¥ 3.61 
*$ 3.61 
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Pooled Funds 


Savings Bank Accounts 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Income received on securities sold 


Segregated Funds 


Stocks 
Beauport Operating Fund 
Securities 


Elizabeth Tappan Trust 


Disposition of Income 
To General Income 
To Real Estate Income 
To Principal of Funds 


Lincoln House 


12,000.00 





SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT INCOME 








Value 
Book Market 
$ 18,111.48 $ 18,111.48 


187,326.23 183,085.00 
331,609.80 320,835.00 
17,971.59 20,885.00 
9,857.46 9,580.00 


$564,876.56 $552,496.48 





I, 1945 


Marrett House 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 
Pitman House 
Merrill’s Tavern 
Rebecca Nurse House 
Harrison Gray Otis House 
Lady Pepperell House 
Preston-Foster House 
Quincy Memorial-Litchfield 
Col. Josiah Quincy House 
Rocky Hill Meeting House 
Nehemiah Royce House 
“Scotch” Boardman House 
Short House 
Spaulding Grist Mill & 
Cooperage Shop 
Samuel Stetson House 
Swain-Harrison House 
Swett-Ilsley Tavern 
Col. John Thacher & 
Winslow Crocker Houses 
Peter Tufts House 
West-Curtis-Ahl House 
Thomas Woodbridge House 


Total—To Exh. A 


*Inred. 
SCHEDULE 3 
REAL EsrareE 
DECEMBER 2 
Alexander House $ 25,000.00 
Eleazer Arnold House, 

Sabra Arnold Memorial 12,663.65 
Barrett House 30,000.00 
“Beauport” 100,000.00 
Capt. Thomas Bennett House 9,000.00 
Bleakhouse 12,000.00 
Abraham Browne Jr. House 36,944.56 
Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 2,700.00 
Tristram Cofhn House 15,725.84 
Colton House 1 5,000.00 
Conant House 1,177.62 
Cooper-F rost-Austin House 16,286.04 
Clemence-Irons House 7,000.00 
Crocker Tavern 1§,000,.00 
Eastman House 3,000.00 
Emerson House 8,000.00 
Samuel Fowler House 339920.50 
Hooper-Parker House 18,000.00 
Richard Jackson House 7 5203-57 
Jacobs Farmhouse 8$,500.0¢ 
Jewett House 6,000.00 
Lakeman-Johnson House 7,500.00 
Governor Langdon House 100,000.00 
Lee-Whipple House 16,000.00 


Incom 


Received 


; 


4,009.43 
I 7,486.20 


1,652.67 


1,07 


$500.0 


4,496. 


16,087.0 


1,500. 


$,000.0 


»,S OO. 


4,182. 


= 


10,000. 
9,000. 


§, 000. 


»S O00. 


>) 


ray 
(>) 
tot 


()t) 


$866,859.72 











0,00 


1O.0F 


4), 1 { 


1) ,00U 


10.00 


0) Ue 


0)>,000) 


“= > 


}9-72 
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Property (Houses ) 
Abraham Browne 
Cooper-Austin 
Samuel Fowler 


In 


Linco 
Mawdsley 
Harrison Gray Otis 


Josiah Quincy 


Swett-Llsley 


SCHEDULE 5 


MorTGAGES PAYABLE 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Location 
562 Main Street 
Watertown, Mass. 


21 Linnean Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
166 High Street 
Danvers, Mass. 
North Street 
Hingham, Mass. 
Spring Street 
New port, R. I. 


141 Cambridge Street 
Boston, Mass. 


20 Muirhead Street 
Wollaston, Mass. 


4-6 High Road 
Newbury, Mass. 


Mortgagee 
Miss Catherine Brandley 
+75 Parker Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 
State Street Trust Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Danvers Savings Bank 
Danvers, Mass. 
Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
Savings Bank of Newport 
Newport, R. I. 
Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 
New York, N. Ve 
Institution for Savings 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Total—To Exh. A 


Interest 


Rate 


f A 
si4° 


Cc 


Balance of 
Principal 
$ 3,100.00 
2,000.00 
1,900.00 
6,000.00 
2,500.00 
13,500.00 
gs 1.90 


1,125.00 


1,106.90 


we 





o Gh 


‘Crafts f Gitervday hive e Vyoun 


OLD STURBRIDGE 
VILLAGE 


MUSEUM AND CRAFTS CENTER 


FROM the skilled hands of our experienced Master Craftsmen cre- 
ations designed for today, and reproductions exemplary of another 
era in our country’s history. ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
designed and fashioned by our Blacksmith; STENCILING and 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING on cloth trom our ‘Textile Designer; 
CANDLES, hand-dipped by our Candle Maker; FURNITURE 
made by our Cabinet Maker and Furniture Finisher @e-"e¢@ 
POTTERY, fascinatingly hand-shaped by Potters; 
WEAVING handsomely woven on ancient and modern looms; 


and PRIN’TING done on our 1820 flat bed Press 


GRIST MILL PRODUCTS, white and yellow Corn Meal, 
Buckwheat, Whole Wheat, Rye and Graham Flour, always popular 


our master 


a ne we we 


with New Englanders the year round (bread and cakes in the win- 
ter—bannock and puddings in the summer), are ground between 


huge burr stones in our WIGHT GRIST MILL 


a 7% ea? a? a 


Museum and Crafts Center open daily until October 31; 
Craft Shops operate all year round. For Craft Prod- 


ucts Catalog and Information address 


MASHAPAUG HOUSE 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


Come and Sco CTH « Master Craflimen 


ISeLOTSELOTS EL OTS ELC SETOTSETOISEL OTS ELOISE LOTS EL OTSELOR 
oa? S03 at “Or Fat? SO Pa? “Or Max? So a? 
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Felicia Doughty Kingsbury 
« 

Cambridge Graduate School of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
Curator of Properties Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


Roy Woodbury Baker 


Since 1922 
Oper ialist in Architectural Restoration 


announce 
the formation of an association 
to be known as 
THE OLD COLONY GUILD 
for the reassembling, restoration, and 
duplication of 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
homesteads and their grounds 


throughout New England 


12 Ash Street Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Tel. Eliot 4-2727 


Antrim 
New H ampshire 
T: i. Alntrim 37-2 


Letters of 
CAPTAIN 
MOSES RICH COLMAN 
Scituate, Massachusetts, 1807-1872 
Compiled by Addie Cushing Colman 
Captain Colman commanded 
the clipper Asa Eldridge, owned and 
commanded North River-built 
vessels used in coastal trade. 


Full cloth 


Illustrated 


7x10 inches 


Prepublication price $5.00 
P) ospectus on request 
MRS. FRANK M. COLMAN 


81 Minot Street 


Dorchester 22 Massachusetts 








Che Harrison Gray Otis Bouse 
141 Cambridge Street 
Bosron, Mass. 


& 
The New England Museum of 


Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 
A.M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour is 12.45 Pp. M. 
Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25; cents 


WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





COOLEY ’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 


GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


CVO 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


V9 1 

CHARLES D. CHILDS : 

169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 

























2 - th oup PLEASE 
~ stlue smithing. DUsUNCSS 
ne USO 7epalr and Sradien Read these advertising pages as well 


damage, norn aid bent penter as the rest of the magazine, and 
You are invited tovisit our rork- 


a ™.. . - m 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
( shops and ste tts trorking 6 . 


Paik Fevere and other noted Boston sure to mention O_p- TIME NEw 
stlyersiniths ustd to make Weir ENGLAND. 


pieces It shows those who have co- 


GEBELEIN 


7 toe in pewter as elt. as stlyer 3 
> «TY Chestnut Street § 
” foot of Beacon Hill 





operated with us that their adver- 





tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


vos Ah le er Tus tease games 


THANK YOU 
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Y y . y . _ a ° . ° = 
CORNER CABINET. Original red paint over poplar wood. Columns 
stenciled dull brown. Circa 1780-1790. 94 inches high, +6 inches wide. $495. 


Offer ed subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
cae (f/ Cf. ; 
Anliguarians, Cuclers, Y, ld and Sele crsmilhy 
C 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16 
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Che Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795 
141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH ITs NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR. 





THE MUSEUM 
— those who come to study or merely to gaze, the Society’s Museum offers an out- 
standing collection of Rogers Groups, Staffordshire Children’s Mugs and two great 

collections of photographic negatives: the Stebbins collection of sailing and steam vessels 
of coastwise and Atlantic services, and the Baldwin Coolidge photographs of portraits. 

More generally, the Museum offers limited collections of Lighting Devices, Chinese 
Export Porcelain and English and American pottery, Sandwich and Portland Glass, Dolls 
and Doll Houses and Furniture, a few eighteenth-century Costumes and Textiles, Basket- 
ware, Toys, Games, early Cooking and Household Implements, Shaker articles, a few 
Military Uniforms and Weapons, some Jewelry and other memorabilia and some Archi- 
tectural relics. 

THE HOUSE 

The first of the three houses of Harrison Gray Otis, built in 1795, contains many of 
Bulfinch’s best details. It is furnished with gifts and loans which include a McIntire four- 
post bed, a splendid mahogany dining table, a Sheraton sofa, two curly maple chests of 
drawers, a knee-hole dressing table, a lacquered Colonial highboy, bell metal fireplace 
furnishings, fine examples of Colonial and Federal furniture and decorations, and some 
early oil portraits. 


Open g A.M. to 4:45 P.M.; Saturday 9 A.M. to 12:45 P.M. 

















